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“TI still know this war’s going to be won 
by our side, and I know it more than ever 
after nearly three months in Russia. With 
the Russians, we can’t help but win. Without 
them—? Well, in all honesty, I’m convinced 
we'd be extremely lucky if we drew even a 
stalemate. Anyhow, we would have to face 
five or ten years of hell, if we would stay 
united that long, and have guts enough to 

fight it through.”—LE- 
LAND STOWE, in a dis- 
patch from Moscow, to 
Chicago Daily News. 





For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 








WORLD 








Rubber is an elastic term. And that’s no wisecrack. 
There are several varieties of synthetics adaptable to vary- 
ing purposes. But interest centers in Buna 5, type most 
adaptable to tires. Principal ingredients: butadiene and 
styrene. Styrene is made principally from coal, but 
other substances may be used. Butadiene may be de- 
rived from petroleum, or from butylene glycol derived 
from grain alcohol. 

Under present set-up, contemplating production of 
million tons of synthetics annually, petroleum compan- 
ies will suply about half the raw materials, coal and 
chemical companies, 25 per cent, and remaining 25 per 
cent will come from grain alcohol. This percentage is 
unsatisfactory to congressional farm bloc, who vision 
golden opportunity to dominate billion dollar industry. 
They contend products of farm and forest have been 
slighted, while WPB fosters huge plants to produce 
petroleum-butadiene on basis of “laboratory experi- 
ments.” This is reasoning back of legislation to set up 
board, exclusive of WPB, to study use of surplus agri- 
cultural products. New board would be empowered to 
“conduct research, enter into contracts, and lend money 
to encourage manufacture of rubber from farm and for- 
est products.” 

President will unquestionably veto the bill, on ground 
that divided authority will cause confusion, slow up 
gov't program for all-out production. However, we ex- 
pect some revision in proportions noted above, to concili- 
ate powerful agricultural interests. 

One thing seems crystal-clear: Great natural-rubber 
industry is definitely done for. Progress in last few 
months demonstrates that synthetics will presently be 
made at price levels well below cost of natural rubber. 
After the war, natural rubber, except for limited specific 
uses, may well be thing of the past. 


RUSSIA: It is well to remember that all military in- 
formation on Russia comes from communiques sponsored 
by Russian or German gov’ts. Even on-the-spot corre- 
spondents in Moscow must depend, ,for war data on 
gov’t hand-outs. Irresponsibility of German dispatches 
has been amply proved. No qusetion but that they are 
written for propaganda effect. 

We do not say, or believe, that communiques from 
Moscow are essentially inaccurate, but Russia wants, 
and needs second front desperately. Russians would be 
less than human if they did not emphasize their plight 
in current dispatches. It’s a thought to keep in mind. 

While we do not view Russian situation with undue 
optimism, one strongly favorable fact stands out: Hitler 
is not fulfilling his vow to destroy the Red armies. And 
he is paying a fantastic price, in men and in materiel, 
for every mile of territory gained. No matter what the 
current picture, it is obvious that these losses—irreplace- 
able losses, at this late date—must have their effect on 
the duration and outcome of the war. 





tle 


prophesies... 


SOUTH AMERICA: We repeat and em- 
phasize our forecast that there is trouble 
brewing. Argentina, especially, is a powder- 
keg. May be true, as often stated, that ma- 
jority of people are sympathetic to allied 
cause, but well-organized minority is set 
and primed. Look for Nazi influence to fo- 
ment tension between Argentina and Brazil. 


GUERRILLAS: Keep an eye on Gen. 
Mikhailovitch and his men in Yugoslavia. 
They’ve chased Italians out of most of Bos- 
nia; causing Axis plenty trouble. Rumania 
may be next to rebel, under peasant leader, 
Julius Maniu. 


TURKEY: Premier Saracoglu last week 
reaffirmed his country’s policy of neutrality. 
We think he means it. 





If we are permitted a long “guess” on German near 
objectives, we suggest that they may be trying to estab- 
lish a line running, roughly, from Leningrad to Astra- 
khan (chief port of the Caspain). Such a line would 
take in Moscow, but we incline to think Hitler, after 
last year’s experience, will by-pass the capital at this 
time. Having attained such a line (and they are a long 
way from it!) Nazis could then await developments. 
Should the second-front threat materialize, they could 
shift substantial forces to the west ; otherwise, they would 
be free to exploit the Caucasus. Fighting in this southern 
area can continue thru winter months. Such a line should 
not be too difficult to hold, and would provide ample fa- 
cilities for comfortable housing of troops during bitter 
cold—a thought that must be much in the minds of mili- 
tarists these August days. 


EGYPT: Our analysis of late spring is increasingly 
borne out. Neither side, aparently, has decisive strength. 
We can’t win anything in this area for some time to 
come ; but it begins to look as though we are in no im- 
minent danger of losing more territory. We still 
doubt Rommel will “dig in” at El Alamein. Look for 
a withdrawal, probably to Tobruk. If and when either 
side can reinforce substantially, there will be action! 


...— It’s hard on 
Hollywood, but Army 
says there'll be no 
more “honorary col- ~. — 
~~ Cs, 
onels” until the war's 


won! Publisher. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


“Gee, | didn’t know anything like 
this was going on at home!”—Pvt. 
Wm. McALonan, on furlough, watching 
his mother, a corporal of Red Cross 
Motor Corps, removing carbon from 
engine of a truck. 

“<9 

“Minorities are rich assets of democ- 
racy; assets which no totalitarian 
gov’t can afford.”—WENDELL L. WILL- 
KIE. 

“ee > 

“Stiffness of the mental joints has, 
for a century and a half, kept women 
from their rightful place in doing the 
gloriously creative work of the world.” 
—DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER, novelist, 
addressing American Home Economics 
Ass’n, Boston. 


“ ” 


“Polish workers can only go on liv- 
ing as second-class people, serving 
the German interest.”—Dr. Ros’r Ley, 
leader of Nazi labor front, in a broad- 
cast qucted by CBS. 

“ ” 

“American ingenuity is outproduc- 
ing every other nation on earth four 
to one in arms output.”—Lt.-Gen. 
KNUDSEN. 

“ee ” 

“The boys and girls of today must 
not be short-changed in their educa- 
cation.”—Dr. WALTER ANDERSON, pro- 
fessor of Education, Northwestern U. 

“ ” 

“We are not going to win this war 
if you engineering specialists allow 
your patriotism to warp your better 
judgment. | don’t want to learn of you 
fellows passing up your valuable engi- 
neering skili to enlist in the Army as 
privates. Let your draft boards de- 
cide where you can be placed for the 
greatest good.” — Brig.-Gen. STEPHEN G. 
Henry, to graduates Chrysler Inst. of 
Engineering. 


you on that?” 





“The only thing a fish knows how 
to do is swim, and a politician knows 
only how to play politics. That is 
why, instead of getting on with this 
war, we are ducking and dodging every 
major issue.”—MatcoLm W. BINGAy, 
Detroit Free-Press. 

“e ” 

“France was defense-minded, and 
we are defense-minded today. We have 
been very dumb—and we are being 
licked.”—Brig.-Gen. Ropert Vat, dep- 
uty adjutant gen’l of Pennsylvania. 

“ ” 

“Some people think I’m anti-British. 
I’m not. I’m anti-stupidity, anti-com- 
placency, anti - muddle - headedness, 
wherever it is. Since | am a Britisher, 
| feel it only polite to point to these 
conditions in England. There are 
plenty of Americans to do their own 
laundering.”—Eric Knicut, author of 
the war novel, This Above All. 

“ ” 

“We don’t feed ’em ice cream now; 
it’s too risky. Most of ’em have et 
too much already.”—A Coney Island 
Policeman, describing new technique 
in handling lost children. 

“oe ” 

“Men first, money second... That is 
what the revolution seems to be all 
about.”—Sruart CHASE, addressing 
Institute of Public Affairs, sponsored 
by U, of Va. 





“Don’t let them know what you like. 
They'll ration anything that people 
like."—W. Lee (“Pappy”) O’DANIEL, 
Senator from Texas, campaigning for 
re-election. 

“e ” 

“Did not draw women years ago be- 
cause | did not know how. Have been 
around some since.”—MILToN CaNIFr. 
creator of Terry and the Pirates, in a 
telegram to Sol Schulman, comics ed- 
itor, Louisville Courier-Journal, who 
inquired why Caniff had only recently 
introduced women in his daily fea- 
ture. 

“ ” 

“We should quit complimenting our- 
selves on our capacity tc take it, and 
show the world a capacity to dish it 
out.”—Patrick J. Hurtey, U. S. min- 
ister to New Zealand. 


“ ” 


“After this war, I'll have to hire an 
army to laugh at my jokes. | could 
never get so many laughs as |! did 
from the boys in camp.”—Bos Hors, 
after a nation wide tour of Army can- 
tonments. 

oc 69° 


“Boys who go to college these days 
are there on borrowed time. If colleges 
retain any aspects of the country 
club and boys in college are consid- 
ered as a separate class exempted 
from fighting, the experiment will be 
a dismal failure and will not long con- 
tinue.”—Harvey H. Bunpy, special as- 
sistant to Sec’y of War, addressing 
the freshman class at Yale. 


‘ee 99 


“We cannot permit the airing of mi- 
lady’s dog, or the delivery of theatre 
tickets to interfere with the war ef- 
fort.”—Jos. P. KeLty, American Com- 
munications Ass’n., requesting estab- 
lishment of message priorities for 
telegraph companies. 
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APPRECIATION—In 

Business 

I take my shoes to be repaired by 
Nicolatti, an Italian of shady charac- 
ter, who looks like, and probably is, 
a murderer, instead of to the clean and 
efficient Elite Shoe Hospital, owned 
and managed by my countrymen. I 
know a great deal to Nicolatti’s dis- 
credit. But when I go to his dark 
and peculiar-smelling establishment 
his face lights up as if the sun had 
come out after an Arctic winter. He 
short-changes me with a golden smile, 
and when I call the error to his at- 
tention he apologizes fluently and 
gracefully, congratulates me on my 
mathematical talent, and supplies the 
deficit. No hard feelings. Nicolatti’s 
business flourishes in the face of su- 
perior competition because he supplies 
this basic and indispensable nourish- 
ment to the ego without which few 
of us can live.—Atlantic Monthly. 


ARMY—Mechanized 

The American Army command real- 
izes that the army is composed of in- 
dividuals. Mechanization of the Army 
means that the horses have been re- 
placed by machines—not the men.— 
Hans Hase, “The American Army Is 


Different,” The American Mercury, 
8-42. 
BOOKS—Influence 

Books can’t win the war. But books 


could decide what sort of war we are 
winning. For that will depend upon 
the kind of peace we get. Creating a 
desire for the right sort of peace is a 
task that can be perhaps more effec- 
tively accomplished by books than by 
any other medium. For radio mem- 
ories and newspaper headlines fade 
quickly, while impressions from books 
remain.—Epcar ANSEL Mowrer, speak- 
ing before annual conference of Amer. 
Lib. Assoc. 


BUSINESS METHODS— 

German 

Recently a German representative 
called on the Swiss Secretary of Com- 
merce and asked if Switzerland would 
sell their surplus cheese to Germany 
for less than the export price in or- 
der to keep the cheese from wasting. 
The deal was made and Swiss cheese 
went to Germany for 8 cents a pound 
rather than the usual 20 cents. Ger- 
many’s payment was to be in indus- 
trial and agricultural machinery. 

But what did Germany do? As soon 
as the cheese arrived there it was re- 
processed into a sort of cream cheese, 
packed into neat cellophane contain- 





“Somewhere in Northern Ireland” 
By ERNIE PYLE 


Ernie Pye, Scripps-Howard’s Rov- 
ing Reporter, is now abroad, visiting 
our troops. In this dispatch he gives 
some of his early reactions on Ireland 
and our fighting men stationed there. 


The two main complaints among 
the troops are about the climate and 
the fact that they find Northern Ire- 
land “dead.” 

There is hardly such a thing as 
summer over here. Right now, in 
July, it rains about half the time, and 
the air is chill and piercing. Many 
Americans are wearing heavy under- 
wear thru the summer. Troops won't 
be issued summer uniforms... 

We sometimes get the idea at home 
that all the troops do over here is 
drink and pick up girls and go to 
dances. That impression is partly the 
result of necessary censorship, which 
forbids telling about what the men ac- 
tually do in training all day. 

They work a great deal more than 
they play, on the average. Their daily 
life is very much like what it was in 
the camps back home. They are up 
early and they work hard. They are 
getting plenty of toughening-up 
training, among other things. 

In recent maneuvers a large num- 
ber of them marched 32 miles in one 
day. That was followed with 25-mile 
marches the next two days. 


After hearing that, I’ve decided that 
being a newspaperman is not so bad. 

No, American troops are not unwel- 
come in Northern Ireland. And they’re 
behaving all right. Mainly they miss 
their home companionships. On my 
first day here I watched a lone sol- 
dier stand and read entirely through 
a show window full of scores of 
greeting cards. It was Sunday, and 
the store was locked. He had nothing 
better to do with his time off. It 
was sort of pathetic. 


There’s more of that sort of thing 
here than there is of hell-raising. 


ers and sold back to Switzerland at 
17 cents per pound, less than the 
price paid in the domestic market. 
The Germans made a neat profit in 
good Swiss currency, so had the 
wherewithal to pay in foreign valuta 
for their war materials. The Swiss 
burghers bought the cheese because it 
was “so much like their own” and 3 
cents cheaper. And the domestic mar- 
ket slumped accordingly.—Marcet 
Baron, “An Oasis in Europe,” The At- 
lantian, 6 & 7-'42. 





Martial Definitions 

Post Hostess—“A well-known 
brand of breakfast food.” 

Military Intelligence—‘“A  sol- 
ders’ brain.” 

Executing a Command—“Killing 
all the personnel at the post.” 

Summary Court-Martial—“A mil- 
itary trial held in mid-July.” 

Fire at Will—“A familiarized 
command to shoot poor William.”’— 
Fifth Corps Area News. 











CENSORSHIP 


Craig Thompson, of the New York 
Times’ London bureau, unearthed a- 
story on the use of sulfathiozole by 
Army and RAF doctors in treating 
open wounds. The doctors seemed sur- 
prised at Thompson’s interest as they 
said that everyone knew about it. But 
Craig wrote it up and handed it in to 
the London censor, 

The censor looked it over, glared 
angrily, and flatly refused to send it. 
Craig wanted to know why. 

“Don’t try to fool me,” the censor 
said. “I know perfectly well that sul- 
fathiozole is a code word.” 

The censor had never heard of it. 
—Condensed from QuEeNTIN REYNOLDS’ 
Only the Stars Are Neutral, (Random. 
$2.50). 


DEMOCRACY 


The test of democracy is not wheth- 
er the majority prevails, but whether 
the minority is tolerated—Dr. Wu- 
LIAM TEMPLE, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 


DICTATORS 


When Neville Henderson, as British 
Ambassador to Germany before 1939, 
sat watching one of those super-spec- 
tacles of the Nazi Party in which Hit- 
ler played the primadonna part, he 
said of him: 

“There, but for the grace of God, 
goes God.”—Dr. Virem Jorpan, speak- 
ing before National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. 


Te et 


Te 
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FIRST AID 


Of all the First Aid stories going 
round, we like best the one about the 
defense worker, star pupil of his class, 
who came to the rescue of a fellow 
worker whose chest had been injured 
by a machine. The volunteer hoisted 
the victim up by his arms, dragged 
him to the nearest First Aid station. 
Aghast, the foreman called the work- 
man aside: 

“Haven't you had First Aid?” 

The man said he had, indeed. 

“And what was the first thing you 
were taught? Wasn't it to always 
keep the patient lying down?” 

The workman agreed. 

“Then why did you pick him up and 
drag him about like that?” 

“But,” protested the volunteer 
blandly, “this man was really hurt!” 


LEGISLATION 


A worried call came to the White 
House one day to beseech the late Cal- 
vin Coolidge to do something about 
a bill which Congress was then con- 
sidering. 

“Couldn’t you please,’ pleaded the 
caller, “do something to eliminate 
some of its worst features?” 

“Leave ‘em there,” said Mr. Cool- 
idge. “The more foolish the bill is 
the easier it will be to veto.”—Edi- 
torial in The Wall Street Journal, 7- 
22-42. 


PROPAGANDA 

Dr Goebbels died and went to 
heaven and sat on a very wet cloud. 
Looking out over the edge down on a 
fiery hell he saw many of his friends 
disporting themselves to the accom- 
paniment of wine and song. Could he 
go down there a few minutes? he 
asked the guardian of the pearly gates. 

“If you leave here you will stay in 
hell,” was the answer. 

At long last he could resist the 
temptation no longer, and down he 
went, there to receive, instead of the 
carousing enjoyment seen from above, 
the traditional baths of boiling oil. 

“Gee! You can’t do this to me!” he 
cried. “How about giving me a chance 
to go up with my friends and play 
around a bit up there on top?” 

“Play? Carouse? On top of hell? Oh! 
That’s only propaganda.”—Daniet T. 
BricHaM, The New York Times. 
7-12-'42. 


PROXIMITY—Advantages 

A soldier who went overseas kept 
writing to his girl back home about 
a Bermuda lass named Nellie. Nellie 
had wonderful eyes. Nellie had per- 
sonality, Nellie had charm. Nellie 


“We don’t want to be done for... ” 


RacHEL FIELp’s untimely death oc- 
curred shortly after.she had com- 
pleted And Now Tomorrow (Macmil- 
lan, $2.75). Like All This, and Heaven 
Too and Time Out of Mind, her last 
book moved at once into the best-sell- 
ler realm. In the storeroom of her 
stately old home at Blairstown, Emily 
Blair discovers the treasured souve- 
nirs which bring back in poignant 
memory the first quarter-century of her 
life. In the mirror of the past she 
watches a young girl grow up against 
the background of a family-owned mill- 
town. Her father, a scton of Peace- 
Pipe’s founder, her mother, a Polish 
mill worker. In the hectic months 
following the crash of °29, a union be- 
gan to lift its head, and the battle was 
on. Deafened by the ravages of men- 
ingitis, Emily suffered twofold trag- 
edy as the man she loved turned to 
her sister, and strikes wrenched the 
peace from Peace-Pipe. Carefully read- 
ing the lips of her childhood play- 
mate, now leader in the union move- 
ment, she sees her arguments weak- 
en: 

“But, Jo, can’t you look over the 
fence and see our side?” 

“That goes for you, too. Still, I 
guess I can’t expect you to see very 
far.” 

“Why not? 
with my eyes.” 

“But you’ve always had this thing 
they call security. You’ve never known 
what it was to wonder where your 
next meal was coming from, or a new 
pair of shoes or a place to sleep 
nights—” 

“Maybe not, 


There’s nothing wrong 


but there are other 


kinds of security that matter more.” 

“I know what you mean. Still, you 
try doing without a few of those 
things I mentioned and you'll under- 
stand better. You'll know what we’re 
fighting for.” 

“There won't be much sense to high- 
er wages and shorter hours if this 
strike of yours ties Peace-Pipe up all 
winter. What business there is will 
go to other mills, if ours has to shut 
down.” 

He shrugged and straightened his 
thin shoulders. ‘Well, I don’t blame 
you for seeing it that way. Stock- 
holders are bound to feel differently 
about it.” 

“They take the biggest losses when 
times are bad.” I found myself bring- 
ing out all the arguments I had heard. 

“Sure,” he answered, “and they take 
the profits when it’s the other way 
round.” 

“But, Jo, it’s always been different 
at Peace-Pipe. You can’t stand there 
and tell me that our family has ever 
profiteered. You know it’s one of the 
best run mills in New England and 
it’s done everything for its workers 
—look at the Infirmary and Recreation 
Building, the night classes, and the 
band concerts in summer. Why, Aunt 
Em’s worrying right now about what 
she ought to do for Christmas. Even 
with this strike talk she doesn’t want 
to give up the food baskets and pres- 
ents.” 

“She means all right, Emily. But 
Christmas baskets and_ recreation 
buildings and night classes are some- 
thing else again. Can’t you see we 
don’t want to be done for. We want to 
do for ourselves.” 








had this, and Nellie had that. Finally 
the girl back home could stand it no 
longer. So she wrote her boy friend 
and asked him point blank just what 
Nellie had that she didn’t have. The 
answer came quickly: 

“Nothing—only Nellie has it here.” 
—Vic Dreiske, Chicago mgr. for Cadil- 
lac, quoted in American Business, 7- 
"42. 


REVOLU TION—Economic 

If you hold your ear close to the 
ground, you can hear a muffled roar 
echoing around the whole world. It 
does not come from bombs, or thunder 
on the Russian front. It is the voice 
of the people demanding security and 
an end to the paradox of plenty. It 
is the revolt of the masses asking for 
the food which farmers let rot upon 
the ground or dump into the streams. 


This subterranean roar is the most 
powerful force in the world today. 
Statesmen who listen to it will be up- 
held. Statesmen who shut their ears 
will be buried, no matter how lofty 
their sentiments about freedom and 
initiative—Strvuart Cuase, The Road 
We Are Traveling, 1914-1942, (Twen- 
tieth-Century Fund, $1). 


SACRIFICE 

I am feeling blue this morning. My 
depression is due to the discouraging 
report that only about 22 per cent of 
the public in the rationed area ap- 
plied for A cards, the minimum allot- 
ment. 

I wonder if the pedestrian Jesus is 
disappointed with the way in which 
myriads have met the automobile test. 
—WittiaM T. Exuis, Religion Day by 
Day. 
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News of the New 


ARMY: Plastic formerly used to 
prevent shattering in safety glass, has 
been diverted to coating army rain- 
coats. This synthetic resin also re- 
places rubber in hospital sheeting, 
life preservers, water bags and rub- 
ber molded articles. Surpasses natural 
rubber. 

U. S. soldier has turned over to 
gov't rights on discovery of new-type 
flash bullets. For machine guns, 
rifles, the bullets contain smoke- 
making compound to mark tarket, so 
aim can be adjusted. 

“e ” 

DEFENSE: OCD reverses instruc- 
tions on method of putting out incen- 
diary bombs. Now advocates strong 
stream of water rather than fine spray. 

“ ” 
ERSATZ: To conserve dwindling 
store of imported pyrethrum, DuPont 
has developed formula blending this 
precious insectide with castor oil, to 
make insect-killing compound superior 
to pure pyrethrum. New formula ac- 
cepted after 929 failures, known as In- 
930. 

iti ” 

HEALTH & HYGIENE: Latest use 
for vitamin K (anti-bleeding vitamin) 
is as preventive of tooth decay. Re- 
ports from Northwestern U. dental 
school indicate it may prevent forma- 
tion of acid, believed responsible for 
tooth decay. 

“oe ” 

INVENTION: Industrial goggles, 
for use in high-temperature plants, 
have newly-patented sweatband, pre- 
venting perspiration from running 
down into worker's eyes. Hollow chan- 
nel, above the glasses, is stuffed with 
renewable absorbent material. 

Add your old tin grater to salvage 


collection. New and better ones, of 
transparent cellulose acetate now 
available. 

“ ” 
MERCHANDISING: War Stamps 


are now being sold thru vending ma- 
chines. 
o ” 

SCIENCE: Illuminating engineers 
now seriously study the firefly, and its 
cousin, the glowworm, to learn secret 
of complex organic material that pro- 
vides the “light.” “The firefly’s light- 
ing system,” says Gilbert T. Schmid- 
ling, “is superior to anything the hu- 
man mind has devised. I worked out 
a very good fluorescent lamp, but it 
isn’t a patch on the lightning bug's 
light.” 


SALESMANSHIP— 
Psychology of 


In Oregon, some years ago, the pink 
salmon were late arriving at the 
mouth of the Columbia River, and the 


salmon canneries were threatened 
with delay and a loss. There were 
plenty of white salmon, and white 


salmon is every bit as good to eat as 
pink salmon, but most people expect 
to see pink meat when they open the 
can, and it was considered foolhardy 
to try to sell white salmon. One day 
a bright young chap working in one 
of the canneries exclaimed: 

“There’s no sense in sitting here 
with pay rolls mounting, waiting for 
pink salmon. Let’s can the white sal- 
mon and make the public like it. 
They'll buy it just as readily as pink 
salmon, provided we print the right 
phrase on the can. I’ve got the 
phrase: ‘This salmon is guaranteed 
not to turn pink in any climate.’ ’’— 
Frep C. Ketrty, Coronet, 7-42. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE— 

Registration 

A radical who in the past has had 
many run-ins with the government re- 
cently registered in the forty-five to 
sixty-five draft group. On the line 
where he was asked to name someone 
who would always know where he 
could be located, he wrote, “The FBI.” 


SERVANTS— Ingenuity 


A resident of Berlin’s West End 
was interviewing an applicant for a 
post in his household. 

“Well,” he said, “your references 
seem quite satisfactory and I think 
you will do. Now, about wages; I offer 
40 marks a month.” 

“I want 70 marks,” said the girl. 

“As you suit me exceptionally well, 
I'll make it 50.” 

“All right, 50 marks wages; and J 
shall want 10 marks a month for not 
informing the Gestapo that you get 
food cn the black market, and 10 for 
keeping quiet about your listening to 
the English radio.” 

“How dare you insult me,” exclaimed 
the prospective employer. “Never in 
my life have I dealt on the Black Mar- 
ket or listened to London.” 

“What,” said the girl, “no food or 
news in the house? You can keep the 
job.” —Tit-Bits. 


TYRANNY 


If it is intolerable that a single man 
tyrannize a mass, it is equally intol- 
erable that the mass oppress a single 
man. — ANTOINE DE SAINT-EXUPERY, 
Flight to Arras, (Reynal, $2.50). 





Based on latest State registration 
of motor vehicles, at least 30 per cent 
of owners have not yet purchased $5 
use stamp for automobiles. Gov't has 
no way of knowing how many repre- 


sent cars.retired from use... But 
Federation of Tax Administrators es- 
timated this week that State treas- 
uries will lose $90,000,000 in revenue 
this year from motor fuel tax receipts. 

Look for wholesale exodus of experi- 
enced military officers from swivel- 
chair jobs in Washington, and else- 
where. They’re needed for combat 
service; will be replaced by officers 
lacking battlefront training. . . First 
of the microfilm letters from service 
men abroad are being received here. 
Letters are photographed; film trans- 
ported here, where it is printed, en- 
larged, and forwarded to addressee. 
Saves precious cargo space. 

Survey of American Legion shows 
record of 70 per cent, in one post, 
again in war service. . . Justice Dep’t 
has ruled that 100 German and Italian 
waiters in Washington hotels, clubs, 
restaurants must be discharged, or 
shifted to jobs where they'll have no 
direct contact with public. . . This 
is the new WAAC gag: husband re- 
grets he has only one wife to give to 
his country... And they’re telling 
the one about the soda jerker who, be- 
ing asked if he had coca cola, whis- 
pered furtively out of the corner of 
his mouth, “Who sent you?” . 

It’s a fact that some auto ins. co’s 
have instructed agents to avoid in- 
suring motorist who uses fox tails as 
decoration. As a class, they have 
proved irresponsible. (Fox-tail dec- 
oration craze was started, unintention- 
ally, by members of swanky hunt club, 
who adopted the fox-tail as identify- 
ing insignia.) 

In apparent effort to be done with 
numerical columns, French  under- 
grounders now sign communiques, La 
Derniere Colonne (“The Last Col- 
umn”). .. Achievement of the Week 
revealed in Jap short-wave broadcast 
disclosing that shot fired at Oregon’s 
coast struck the Yankee Stadium! 
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UNPREPAREDNESS 

A characteristic story is related by 
Col. Louis H. Hibbs, General MacAr- 
thur’s adjutant when he was Superin- 
tendent of West Point. 

“The Quartermaster came in one 
morning and asked me if I would tell 
the General that the fire engine had 
burned up in the fire house the night 
before, so he could make a report on 
it. I did so, but the General replied, 
‘Tell the Quartermaster to get a fire 
engine if he has to build it himseif. 
I will not report a fire engine being 
burned in a fire house!”—Francis 
TREVELYAN MILLER, General Douglas 
MacArthur, (Winston, $1.35). 





Rationing in Reverse 

We think it would be a much bet- 
ter idea, if gasoline rationing comes 
around here, to fix it so the poli- 
tician doesn’t have any gas, and 
will have to stay at home, while 
his constituents will have what- 
ever gasoline they need to drive 
around and tell him what a fine 
job he has done, or ask how come 
they didn’t get any garden seeds 
from the Dep’t of Agriculture. It 
would be real nice. You could take 
the kids along and let them roast 
weenies and marshmallows while 











you roast your Congressman.— 
OtLtriE M. James, Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 

W AR—Aims 


A young Cockney lad and a general 
were discussing the present situation. 
Said the boy, “My father says one 
bloomin’ politician is a bigger bloody 
fool than another.” “If that’s how 
he felt,” asked the general, “why did 
he volunteer before his time came to 
be conscripted?” “Oh,” was the re- 
ply, “’e told me all abaht that before 
he went awiy. ‘Son,’ ’e said, ‘we ain’t 
fightin’ this war for them swarmy 
*ypocrites of politicians. We're fight- 
in’ it to keep the most important right 
an Englishman ’as—the right to be 
against the government.’”—Told by 
JAMES RonaLp, author of Old Soldiers 
Never Die, Book-of-the-Month Club 
News, 7-42. 


WOMEN —Vs. Hitler 


A mad and beautiful dream is to pic- 
ture Adolf Hitler trying to stage one 
of his tantrums in the business meet- 
ing of a vigorous women’s club. A 
stanch lady would rise in the midst 
of his screams and demand the floor 
from the chairman, who would give 
it to her, even if Hitler already had 


American Scene 


Mrs. Buck Private 
By MARJORIE STEWARr 

Fayetteviile, N. C—We're all “Army 
Wives,” newly married, and the pat- 
tern of our existence is so much alike, 
you’d think we were turned out on an 
assembly line. Remember, of course, 
we're privates’ wives, and the stories 
you’ve probably read about the house 
the gov’t furnishes pertains only to 
another and distinct species—the 
Officer’s Wife—with whom we have 
little or no contact. 

Nope, Mrs. “Buck Private” is in a 
class by herself, and a long, long way 
from home. Her car is the local bus, 
and in most cases, that’s a luxury re- 
served for rainy days. I can’t say we 
don’t envy a little the red-plated offi- 
cers’ cars as they speed to town, leav- 
ing a film of fine red dust on our lovely 
suede shoes we bought with loving 
care in Brooklyn or Boston a hundred 
years ago. 

Still we plod on, down Hay st., into 
the city itself. The usual procedure 
is to drop one’s letters at the post- 
office, then to cross the street to the 
five-and-ten, to idle, and “just looking, 
thank you,” rarely doing any shopping. 

Money, we’ve long since learned, is 
a mysterious item that keeps disap- 
pearing alarmingly, so we guard the 
little we have, jealously, watching 
every penny. 

Since our “home” is a room only, 
we can do no cooking, and have to eat 
out. Now, restaurants are fine, once 
in a while, but morning, noon and 
night they begin to take on a different 
character. You know, things have 
come to the point where I can tell 
where you ate if you just tell me what. 

Sure, it’s a crazy existence, but I 
love it. Bill needed me and I needed 
him, and now that we’re together, 
we'll work it out somehow. 

And, another thing—mazaybe we don’t 





roli bandages, or sell bonds—but we 
gals most certainly have been drafted 
as personal morale officers. When 
your weary soldier comes home, all in 
and not the Handsome-Man-I-Married, 
even if your own feet feel as though 
they're worn down to the knees, it’s 
up to you to look fresh and vivacious. 

To avoid explosions, it’s best to get 
his mind off the post, so you trot him 
to town (a mile and a half, on the 
hoof) where there is always some- 
thing doing at the various USO’s. 

But if it’s to be just a plain social 
evening, we gals sit around, like old 
cronies, reminiscing about the shows 
we saw, the dances we danced, and 
most wistfully, the clothes we bought. 
When food comes before clothes, I 
guess it’s a sure sign that I’m growing 
up at last. 

What do we look forward to? Please 
God, let the war end soon. Never a 
question of who'll win, but how soon 
we'll win. That’s our every thought; 
though I’ll bet any amount of money 
not one of us would change places with 
you. No, sir—we're learning how to 
take it, and we're pretty proud of us. 

So, if you should be in a hamburger 
stand, and notice all the girls from 
six to sixty, wearing rings, you'll 
know you're in an army town. And 
if the little girl in the corner, self- 
consciously munching a sandwich, 
prompts you to murmur “Poor thing” 
—don’t pity her, please. 

Instead, envy her, for just like the 
rest of us, she has given up all to be 
with the boy she married. I’m not sor- 
ry one bit, and neither will she be. 
We're a very insignificant group, but 
a mighty important one—we, the pri- 
vates’ wives—the draftees’ brides— 
and we’ve come to win the war with 
our hushands.—Condensed from a 
NEA dispatch. 








it. “In my opinion Mr. Hitler’s pro- 
posals are not only far afield from the 
traditional policies and constitution of 
this club, but impractical and if fol- 
loowed might lead to tyranny.” his op- 
ponent would say loudly and clearly. 
Others would follow and keep the good 
work going, whatever Hitler was do- 
ing. That two or more people were 
shouting at once, members could eas- 


ily take in their stride. In the end 
der Fuehrer’s only possible recourse 
would be to resign and flounce out, and 
then everything would be solved. Early 
in his career he must have feared a 
future debacle of this nature—else 
why did he remove German women en- 
tirely. from the active scene?—HELEN 
Hayes Perrer, Madam Chairman, 
Members and Guest, (Macmillan, $2). 
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“Old Books to Read...” 
By ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER 





The German philosopher, Arruur 
SCHOPENHAUER, who once named Kant, 
Plato and the Hindu religious writings 
as the three chief influences which 
helped to fashion his thought, here 
makes a sound case for the time-test- 
ed book. In general, SCHOPENHAUER 
disliked the ideas of his contemporary 
countrymen; turned increasingiy to 
French and English literature, and 
latterly, to a study of Oriental reli- 
gions. His great book, The World as 
Will and Idea, published in the au- 
thor’s 3ist year, was long neglected. 
ScHOPENHAUER was born in 1788, in 
Danzic; Wied at Frankfort-On-The- 
Main, in 1860. 





If the reader wishes to study any 
subject, let him beware of rushing to 
the newest books upon it, and con- 
fining his attention to them alone, un- 
der the notion that science is always 
advancing, and that the old books 





We have not read an author till 
we have seen his object, whatever 
it may be, as he saw it.—Tunomas 
CARLYLE. 

“ ” 

New-fangled books are like made 
dishes in this respect, that they are 
generally little else than hashes 

. of what has been served up en- 
tire and in a more natural state at 
other times.—WILLIAM HAZLITT. 











have been drawn upon in the writing 
of the new. They have been drawn 
upon, it is true; but how? The writer 
of the new book often does not under- 
stand the old books thoroughly, and 
yet he is unwilling to take their ex- 
act words; so he bungles them, and 
says in his own bad way what has 
been said very much better and more 
clearly by the old writers who wrote 
from their own lively knowledge of 
the subject. 

The new writer frequently omits 
the best things they say, their most 
striking illustrations, their happiest 
remarks, because he does not see their 
value or feel how pregnant they are. 
The only thing that appeals to him 
is what is shallow and insipid. 


(so0d Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


Card in a Florida paper: ‘Thursday 
I lost a gold watch I valued very 
highly. Immediately I inserted an 
‘ad’ in your lost and found column 
and waited. Yesterday I went home 
and found the watch in the pocket of 
another suit. God bless your paper.” 





“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 
Haritow Estes 
Author 

I dropped in recently to call 
upon a friend, an ancient lady 
with numerous young relatives. 
I found her in a state of collapse. 
“The boys have just gone,” she 
said, referring to a pair of mid- 
dle-aged nephews, who with their 
wives and offspring had spent a 
long week-end. “I’m devoted to 
them. But no house is large 
enough for three generations, 
even for three days. All I can 
think of is that good old hymn 
that always made the congrega- 
tion smile whenever our minis- 
ter read the opening line, ‘Peace, 
perfect peace, with loved ones far 
away!’” 








A happy deb who had ridden out 
of a livery stable a few times but was 
definitely not horsey was asked to be 
a house guest at a Blue Grass estate. 
Her family told her not to go fox- 
hunting. The influence was too great, 
however, and she did. Now she had 
heard for days nothing but stud talk 
—‘Out of Lady Jane by Imported 
George,” etc. So she wired her fam- 
ily after the hunt, “Out of danger 
by God.”—Quoted by Tuomas DrEIER, 
The Vagabond, 7-'42. 

“ ” 

A group of women having dinner 
in a tearoom became very much in- 
censed with the service. Finally they 
called the proprietor and complained 
bitterly over the indifference of their 
waitress. “Why” said one woman, 
“she’s as mean as she can be.” 

“She is, indeed, Madam” sighed the 
proprietor. “I know her well. She’s 
my wife.”—Marsorie Avery, Detroit 
Free-Press. 


Two Broadway nuts sat in a restau- 
rant. Each had a cup of coffee in 
front of him, and a single newspaper 
was spread out on the table so that 
both might read at the same time. 

The first pointed to a picture of the 
Dionne quintuplets. 

“Look at those quintuplets,” he 
said. “Aren’t they growing up to be 
charming young ladies?” 

The second glanced at the photo. 

“Yeah,” he grunted. “Sure—they 
okay.”” He sipped his coffee and then 
spoke suddenly. “By the way,” he in- 
quired sharply, “has Mr. Dionne be- 
come the father of any more quin- 
tuplets?” 

The first nut put down his cup. 

“More quintuplets?” he echoed. “Of 
course not!” 

The other lighted a cigarette. 

“Just as I thought,’ he murmured 
wisely. “I always thought he was just 
a flash in the pan!”—The Tatler and 
Bystander. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


She’s not a chicken if she 
crow’s feet.—Navy News. 
“ ” 


has 


Losing the war will be much 
worse for the New Deal than losing 
New York.—JacK WARWICK. 

oe ” 

A woman scorned is a bad custo- 
mer, but just wait til you see one 
that’s out-talked.—Tope Tutte. 

“ ” 

If all the new naval officers in 
Washington were put to work, they 
could lick the subs with rowboats 
and hand grenades.—Rosert QUIL- 
LEN. 

“ ” 

You can read some people like a 
book, but you cannot shut them up 
as easily. 











Asked by his teacher to write a 
“bread-and-butter” note, one schoolboy 
produced the following: 

Dear Mr. Breadman: Please leave 
me 5 loaves of bread and two pounds 
of butter.” 





